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and Roman culture, and the more universal fact of Christianity,
remained very much in the background. Nor did the study of
history, as it was practised, widen the horizon of education very
much. But there was no narrow nationalism in it; and the
history of other countries was not totally excluded from the
curricula and books of the time. The universalism of the Holy
Roman Empire and of the 'rights of men' as asserted in the
French Revolution were by no means depreciated; nor was
Roman history transformed into an introduction to the rebirth of
Roman and Italian greatness. But a sense of proportion between
the parts played by Italy and by other nations in the history of
human values was not by any means maintained. Philosophy
was little more than tolerated and failed to give any foundation
for a loftier outlook on human problems.
The sciences played a subordinate part in the classical schools.
There was, however, enough mathematics, nature study, physics,
and chemistry to give an orientation in these several fields.
Mathematics was mainly theoretical; .the Euclidean method and
order were the rule in geometry; arithmetic and algebra were
similarly taught from the standpoint of training the mind to
reason, not to solve practical problems. In the mind of many
students, mathematics, was associated with Latin, in their lilies
and dislikes, and especially in their difficulties, because the mental
effort required for both was of the same kind. On the other hand
physics, chemistry, and nature study were taught almost exclu-
sively in an experimental way. It was only through them that the
observation was trained and that the scientific attitude could be
developed. The growing claims of modern science, however, did
not find easy acceptance in the classical schools, which had other
values and traditions to preserve. And the time had not come,
and has apparently not yet come, for a new synthesis which will
provide the main lines of an educational plan in which science
and litterae humanae go well together. It became necessary,
therefore, to develop 'scientific' schools side by side with the
* classical'; and, in consequence of the value of science in modern
life, this type of education was considered to be of a more
practical character and to lead more directly to practice in the
several professions, industry, and commerce. This accounts for
the development of the Physics and Mathematics Section in the
Technical Institute and for the foundation of the Modern
Lyceum side by side with the Classical Lyceum.
The Technical Institute acquired a new character when the
' scientific' section became more important than the other sec-
tions. It had its origin in the need for preparing 'technicians*
and experts for industry, trade, and agriculture; and the idea that